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THE ALDINE. 



LITERA rURE. 

Persons who care for culture, or are interested in intellectual 
life, will find mucli pleasant and profitable reading in Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton's last volume, "The Intellectual Life," published 
by Roberts Brothers, of Boston. Any work which teaches men 
how the intellectual life may be lived is greatly needed in this 
country of political and business excitements, where the rapid in- 
crease of wealth produces a luxury which is too often sybaritical 
in its tendencies. So many things crowd upon the attention of a 
citizen of a great and growing republic, that if he discharges his 
highest duty to the state, the church, his species, his family and 
himself, his time is well occupied, and he has seemingly little 
leisure for the cultivation of an intellectual life. Yet no individuals 
want this very culture so much as citizens of a republic, since they 
are units in that body politic which governs the country and 
shapes its institutions. The sum-total will represent no more than 
the aggregate value of the units ; the public morality, intelligence, 
honesty and culture can rise no higher than that possessed by the 
citizen. Therefore everything which tends to educate and elevate 
the individual should be cordially welcomed. Such is the tendency 
of Mr. Hamerton's " Intellectual Life." He is a man whose career 
has been exceedingly fortunate, in so far as it has enabled him to 
study the needs of different classes of his fellow-men, under favor- 
able circumstances, at home and abroad. Born into refined so- 
ciety, liberally educated, a man of thought, possessing a robust 
constitution vigorous enough to give him strength of will to e.\- 
ecute his plans, he writes from intelligent observation and actual 
experience, as well as from the store of wisdom he has accumu- 
lated from his extensive readings. These circumstances impart to 
his works a practical value beyond that of most books. He usually 
suggests that which human experience has shown to be the best, 
eschewing all fine-spun theories concerning the superhuman, or 
impossible of accomplishment. 

The reader of " Intellectual Life " will find himself in the com- 
pany of a pleasing essayist, a gentleman, like our own George 
William Curtis, who attracts by the ease of his diction and the 
purity of his style. The book discusses topics which should con- 
cern all men, and they are treated in a refreshingly disinterested 
ma ner. Now and then Mr. Hamerton's fairness leads him to 
utter sentiments which conflict with those held by many, in this 
country at least, but as a rule he succeeds admirably in preserving 
the golden medium, a quality not to be despised when so many 
authors fly off at a tangent in the pursuit of some hobby. While 
filled with rich suggestions and sound reasoning, his book is bril- 
liantly piquant and chatty— a natural result of the plan upon which 
it has been built. Written in the form of letters to real or ideal 
people, each of these contains in the beginning a principle or 
maxim, which is subsequently illustrated in neatly turned para- 
graphs frequently drawn from literary biography. Such a structure, 
like a Gothic cathedral, is very interesting, and if not needlessly 
amplified or overlaid with statues, carvings and ornaments, does 
not cloy the mind or tire the eye. Mr. Hamerton shows careful 
thought, intellectual labor, and a long time spent in collecting the 
materials which at last have been artistically woven together. He 
is not an unscrupulous author who has expanded a few ideas into 
a large book ; he is a poet-artist, with a desirable reputation, who 
has risen to a place in the foremost ranks of writers on art and 
literature. 

"Intellectual Life" is divided into twelve parts, treating of the 
following subjects: "The Physical Basis," "The Moral Basis," 
"Education," "The Power of Time," "The Influence of Money," 
"Custom and Tradition," "Women and Marriage," "Aristoc- 
racy and Democracy," " Society and Solitude," " Intellectual Hy- 
gienics," " Trades and Professions," and " Surroundings " — a 
wide range of subjects to be put between the covers of one book. 
By the phrase " Intellectual Life," Mr. Hamerton means that life 
which may be lived whatever one's calling. He believes this to 
be within the reach of all who may really desire it. To use his 
own language : 

" But I am fully convinced of this, convinced by the observation 
of living instances in all classes, that any man or woman of large 
natural capacity may reach the tone of thinking which may justly 
be called intellectual, even though that thinking may not be ex- 
pressed in the most perfect language. The essence of intellectual 
living does not reside in extent of science or in perfection of ex- 
pression, but in a constant preference of higher thoughts over 
lower thoughts, and this preference may be the habit of a mind 
which has not any very considerable amount of information." 

To illustrate this, he adds : 

" Whoever reads English is richer in the aids to culture than 
Plato was, yet Plato thought intellectually. It is not erudition that 
raalies the intellectual man, but a sort of virtue which delights in 
vigorous and beautiful thinking, just as moral virtue delights in 
vigorous and beautiful conduct. Intellectual living is not so much 
an accomplishment as a state or condition of the mind in which it 
seeks earnestly for the highest and purest truth." 

In his chapter on " The Physical Basis," we are told much of 
the habits of authors, which is of interest to all the readers of 
The Aldine. Mr. Hamerton is a firm believer in good health as 
a foundation for mental activity ; he advocates exercise, out-of-door 
life, regularity of habit, and temperance. Brain labor exercises a 
great influence over physical conditions. A very eminent living 
author, whose name he does not feel at liberty to mention, is 
always prostrated by severe illness at the conclusion of each of his 
works. Such is the case, in a degree, with our John G. Whittier, 
who is unable to compose more than a few lines of a poem without 
bringing on a severe neuralgia. Wordsworth was a poet whose 
physical constitution was sound. The health of Sir Walter Scott 
was uncommonly robust, yet he had a dread of poetical excitement, 
the constant indulgence of which doubtless hastened the death of 
Byron. The brain of Southey proved at last unable to bear the 
tasks he imposed upon it. George Sand is very particular about 
her daylight walks, and Eugene Sue, after ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, passed the rest of the day either in horse-exercise or field-sports. 
Shelley took great delight in boating. Immanuel Kant was a mas- 
ter in the art of taking care of himself; to a good constitution he 
added extreme carefulness about his habits. Many famous authors 
have made a frugal use of food. Mr. Hamerton is in favor of a 
generous diet, taken at regular times, and he sees no harm in a 
moderate use of wine. On this point he says, among other things : 



"The poets who, from age to age, have sung the praise of wine, 
were not wholly deceivers or deceived. In the lands of the vine, 
where the plant is looked upon as a nursing-mother, men do not 
injure their health by drinking ; but in the colder north, where the 
grape can never ripen, the deaths from intemperance are frequent; 
Bread and wine are almost pure gifts of nature, though both are 
prepared by man after the old traditional ways. These are not 
poisons ; but gin and absinthe are poisons, madness poured out 
from a bottle ! Kant and Goethe loved the pure Rhine wine, and 
their brains were clear and vigorous to the utmost span of life. It 
was not wine that ruined Burns and Byron, or Bandelaire, or 
Alfred de Musset." 

Temperance people in America will think there is not sufficient 
recognition of the danger involved in this advocacy of stimulating 
drinks. The opinion is too common among literary people that 
some stimulation is needed ; a fallacious idea, since it is only a 
matter of habit, having tio foundation in physiology or reason. 
Any of the authors named could have done their work just as 
well without the use of wine. In his summing up of the whole 
matter relative to the physical basis of an intellectual life, the views 
of Mr. Hamerton are broad, liberal, and sensible. And we dwell' 
upon this point because of its great importance to Americans, 
especially the brain-workers of great towns. He well says : 

" The physical and intellectual lives are not incompatible. I may 
go farther, and affirm that the physical activity of men eminent in 
literature has added abundance to their material, and energy to 
their Style ; that the activity of scientific men has led them to innu- 
merable discoveries; and that even the more sensitive and con- 
templative study of the fine arts has been carried to a higher per- 
fection by artists who painted action in which they had had their 
part, or natural beauty which they had traveled far to see. Even 
philosophy itself owes much to mere physical courage and en- 
durance. How much that is noblest in ancient thinking may be 
due to the hardy health of Socrates ! " 

" Perfect literature and art can only be produced by men who 
are perfect in all their natural faculties. The great creative in- 
tellects have never been ascetics; they have been rightly and 
healthily sensitive to every kind of pleasure. The taste of fruits 
and wines, the perfume of flowers, are a part of the means by which 
the spirit of Nature influences our most secret thoughts, and con- 
veys to us suggestions, or carries us into states of feeling which 
have an enormous effect upon our thinking, though the manner in 
which the effect is produced is one of the deep mysteries of our 
mysterious being. * * » If you are to see clearly all your life, 
you must not sacrifice eyesight by overstraining it ; and the same 
law of moderation is the condition of preserving every other faculty. 
I want you to know the exquisite taste of common dry bread ; to 
enjoy the perfume of a larch wood at a distance ; to feel delight 
when a sea-wave dashes over you. I want your eye to be so sen- 
sitive that it shall discern the faintest tones of a gray cloud, and 
yet so strong that it shall bear to gaze on a white one in the daz- 
zling glory of sunshine. I would have your hearing sharp enough 
to detect the music of the spheres, if it were but audible, and yet 
your nervous system robust enough to endure the shock of the 
guns on an iron-clad. To have and keep these powers we need a 
firmness of self-government that is rare." 

In his chapter on the moral basis of an intellectual life, our 
author points out that nothing is accomplished without hard work. 
He has the following paragraph about French art : 

" An idea was very prevalent amongst the upper classes in 
England, between twenty and thirty years ago, that art was not a 
serious pursuit, and that Frenchmen were too frivolous to apply 
themselves seriously to anything. When, however, the different 
schools of art in Europe came to be exhibited together, the truth 
began to dawn upon people's minds that the French and Belgian 
schools of painting had a certain superiority over the rest — a supe- 
riority of quite a peculiar soi-t ; and when the critics applied them- 
selves to discover the hidden causes of this generally-perceived 
superiority, they found out that it was due in a great measure to 
the patient drudgery submitted to by these foreign artists in their 
youth. English painters who have attained distinction have gone 
through a like drudgery, if not in the pubHc atelier at least in se- 
crecy and solitude." 

Mr. Hamerton writes extensively of education, opening up all 
the questions which have been so frequently discussed relative to a 
classical training, the study of modern languages, etc. He says a 
man sometimes speaks two languages correctly, his father's and 
his mother's, or his own and his wife's, but never three. 

On the power of time he gives much needed advice, affirming 
that the secret of order and proportion in our studies is the true 
secret of economy in time. To have one main pursuit and several 
auxiUaries, but none that are not auxiliary, is the true principle of 
arrangement. On the influence of money, he cannot but think 
that the rich may serve the cause of culture best by a judicious ex- 
ercise of patronage — unless, indeed, they have within themselves 
the sense of that irresistible vocation which made Humboldt use 
his fortune as the servant of his high ambition. The Humboldts 
never are too rich, says Mr. Hamerton ; they possess their gold 
and are not possessed by it, and they are exempt from the duty of 
aiding others because they themselves have a use for all their 
powers. On the subject of "Women and Marriage," tlie author 
of "Intellectual Life" comes to the conclusion that a man given 
to literary or artistic pursuits should either marry a wife who will 
enjoy those studies with him, or else one who will be content to 
attend to his domestic affairs, never growing jealous of his love for 
books. He takes a very liberal view of the whole question of a 
higher education for woman, and is in favor of it. When writing 
of " Aristocracy and Democracy," he is quite emphatic in many of 
his utterances, as the following extract will show : 

"There are things in this world that it is right to hate, that we 
are the better for hating with all our hearts ; and one of the things 
that I hate most, and with most reason, is the narrow class-spirit 
when it sets itself against the great interests of mankind. It is 
odious in the narrow-minded, pompous, selfish, pitiless aristocrat 
who thinks that the sons of the people were made by Almighty 
God to be his lacqueys and their daughters to be his mistresses ; it 
is odious, alsol to the full as odious, in the narrow-minded, envious 
democrat who cannot bear to see any elegance of living, or grace 
of manner or culture of mind above the range of his own capacity 
or his own purse." 

After these peeps into a book which is full of sensible and beau- 
tiful things, it is cheering to learn that the author lives the very 
life he has written about. He was born into one of the very oldest 
families of Yorkshire, whose male line is unbroken to the twelfth 
century. Losing his parents when young, he was carefully edu- 
cated by his aunts, who were persons of high breeding and intel- 
ligence. As a boy he was fond of the poems of Scott and 
Chaucer, and disliked Greek and Latin. In his twenty-fifth year 
he married a French lady whom he met in Paris. She has learned 
to speak the English language with elegant precision and fluency, 
and she enters into her husband's pursuits with a keen, full sym- 
pathy, at the same time performing the duties of a good housewife 



with great fidelity. The home of Mr. Hamerton is in the vicinity 
of Autun, by the picturesque Arroux — his " Unknown River" — 
and is a charming and altogether perfect place, the ideal artist's 
home. He has drawn a beautiful picture of its surroundings in 
the closing paragraph of his volume. Of late years he has given 
much attention to etching, and has done a great deal to encourage 
and advance the practice of this beautiful art by giving commis- 
sions to the best etchers of the day. He is as regular in his habits 
of life as he recommends other people to be. Each day he devotes 
three hours to painting or etching, three to writing, and two to the 
study of the best literature. He has wisely given up all literary 
work at night. Occasionally, for recreation, he takes a run to 
Paris, or London, or Switzerland. 

That his life has been one of industry his works show. From the 
years 1862 to 1873, we have from his pen " The Painter's Camp," 
"Thoughts about Art," " Winterholme " (a novel in three vol- 
umes), "Etching and Etchers," " Contemporary French Painters," 
" Painting in France after the Decline of Classicism," " The Un- 
known River," "The Etcher's Handbook," and his latest work, 
" The Intellectual Life." 



Emilio Castelar, the young (he was born in 1832) and elo- 
quent Spanish orator, statesman, and republican, is well known to 
the American public from his frequent contributions to our periodi- 
cal literature, as well as from the prominent part he has assumed 
in the recent history of Spain. Early in life he embraced extreme 
democratic and socialistic opinions, which appear to have become 
somewhat modified with increase of years. He is now a man in 
the prime of life, filled with all the passions, glowing impulses, and 
poetical sentiments of his race ; one who belongs to the present, 
heartily accepting those advanced ideas which crest the waves of a 
rising and higher" civilization. If in America, who doubts but he 
would find his .way to the Senate chamber, as Carl Schurz, the 
German orator, has ? Castelar is filled with republican enthusiasm, 
like the fathers of this republic ; he is a disciple of liberty, and has 
made in her behalf some of the grandest and most remarkable 
speeches ever uttered in the Spanish Cortes. For these reasons, if 
there were no others, he has a large circle of admirers in the United 
States. Republicans, like artists, poets, authors, and students of 
science, are brothers the world over, who recognize fraternal rela- 
tions, whatever their nationality or creed. Beyond our admiration 
for Castelar's political sentiments, we must now regard him as an 
artist-author of culture, who is capable of delighting and instructing 
with his charming pen-pictures, so deftly drawn that he seems to 
have caught a portion of the spirit of those old masters whose works 
he describes. Those who peruse the pages of " Old Rome and 
New Italy," from the press of Harper & Brothers of New York, 
will soon find themselves traveling in company with Senor Cas- 
telar, looking through his eyes, thinking his thoughts, and feeling 
his emotions. Thanks to Mrs. Arthur Arnold, the original has lost 
little, if anything, in beauty and force through being translated into 
English. Seldom do we find a book in the English tongue so 
glowing and fervid, so subtle in expressing the exact meaning of 
an author whose, feelings are tropical, and whose speech has a 
strong Oriental coloring. 

"Old Rome and New Italy " is a rhapsody, a prose poem, a 
' ' record of the lively emotions awakened by the marvelous spec- 
tacles of Italy." Bom and bred in an art-atmosphere, aiid at one 
time Professor of History and Philosophy in the University of Ma- 
drid, Castelar was well fitted, by natural inclination and education, 
to appreciate the art-glories of Italy, about which he has written so 
impassionately. One of cooler blood, in a new world barren of art, 
can hardly realize the profound impressions a monument, a paint- 
ing, or a statue makes upon the Castilian mind, but it is well worth 
while for us to study these feelings, since they have been presented 
in such a pleasant form. The book is divided into eleven chapters, 
which treat respectively of the author's arrival in Rome ; the great 
ruin — the Coliseum ; the Roman Catacombs ; the Sisdne Chapel ; 
the Campo Santo of Pisa ; Venice ; the Lagunes ; the god of the 
Vatican; the Ghetto; the great city — Naples; and Parthenope. 
Each of these places produce impressions which are recorded, to- 
gether with capital bits of descriptiyie writing, the whole forming a 
delightful series of entertaining essays. The tendency of the book 
is to arouse a fresh interest in Italian works of art, many of which 
are scarcely glanced at by the modern traveler. At the same time 
there is a thread of political philosophy running through the work, 
the fibre of which is rather strong, but will hardly displease readers 
who have grown up under the fostering influence of republican, in- 
stitutions. Religiously, Castelar professes a profound belief in the 
immortality of the soul, giving many beautiful reasons in support 
of this Christian doctrine. Writing of the Roman Campagna, 
which he crossed on his way to Rome, he draws the following pen- 
picture : 

"Death seems to have swallowed even the ruins. Ravens and 
vultures have eaten even the bones of this huge corpse. There 
are.eleven stations between the sea and the Eternal City, but no 
town near any of them. The officials will call out the names, 
such as Rio Fiume, or Magliana, sounds lost in distant echoes in 
the immensity of the desert. It is very strange to see a train in 
solitude, no one- mounting or descending, no one looking on, no 
one loading or unloading. A circular hovel, surmounted by a 
wooden cross, is dignified by the name of ' the station.' They look 
like the tombs of savages. The train- moves as slowly as a cart, so 
there is ample time to observe the immense horizon, the desolate 
plain, the vast marshes, some frightened horses and buffaloes, a 
few shepherds on worn-out ponies, or a cart with a poor fever- 
stricken family — the remains of a nomad race, lying in the desert 
where so many majestic remains of antiquity have fallen and are 
buried." 

To obtain a complete idea of " Old Rome and New Italy," the 
whole book must be read. It sparkles with gems ; is brilliant with 
thought; has many glowing and eloquent passages and well^ 
rounded paragraphs We have room but for one : 

" The worthy inhabitants of Rome are the men carved by the 
chisel in immortal marble. They, ai-e the figures designed and 
perfected by genius. And among these figures — those which yet 
retain the sacred fire on the forehead; those which preserve the 
nervous contracdon of awakened thought ; those which breathe a 
tempest from their colossal lungs ; those which look like gods with 
a resemblance to things earthly — are the statues of Michael 
Angelo." 
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